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HART & SON, 


Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 


28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


1, bpeierteng HART & SOW are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the 
violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as 
judges is accepted as finals Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- 
putably the richest and most varied in the world. 
If intending purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 
of instrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return 


‘ The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work onthe sub- 
ject, and is invariably referred toin all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins. 


While Hart & Son have a unique collection of such famous instruments as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Carlo Bergonzi, G: B. Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains to acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the fact that the guarantee of 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
Europe and the United States. 


TWO EXTRA PLATES. 
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(Copyright issue, without illustrations. 

Marie Hall. ee ‘ 
Herman Sandby. 

Edith AVard. Nora Clench Quartet. 

Arthur Broadley. The Paganini Foseph 

Richard Bublig. Ethel M. Hopkins. €lsa Wagner. 
Bows for Stringed Instruments. 

Dr. H. Walford Dayies. Francis Macmillen. 
Cicely Trask, Kubelik. . 
Macmillen Poster ¢n Two Colours. 

Hilda Barnes, Foseph Holbrooke. 

Joachim. Frederick Kessler. Basil Marlo. 
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Telephone 1561 GERRARD. 


Kubelik. Ella Letter. 


ESTABLISHED 1794. | 








Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, 


Huctioneers of Musical Property, 
47, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. | 


Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON hold Sales of all descriptions of Musical 
Property, on the last Tuesday in every month throughout the year. 
Instruments for inclusion in these Sales should reach them not later than 
about the 16th of the month. 











Messrs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON during the past century have disposed VALUATIONS 


by Auction of all the prancipal collections of Violins formed by well-known 





ee for ee 
musicians ; amongst others may be mentioned those of the late 
om H.R 0 4 ite he Sir W & PROBATE, 
.R.t uke o ambridge r Wm. Cusins 
Sir Arthur Sullivan Sir Peter Benson Maxwell DISTRIBUTION, 
Sir Sterndale Bennett Alfred Page, Esq. and FIRE 
J. T. Garrodus, Esq. Count Castel Varco, of Milan INSURANCE. 
A, J. Hipkins, Esq. The ‘Hulse’ Collection, etc. S 
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A Musician’s Impressions 


of North Wales and 
their Eisteddfod. 


By JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. 
(Concluded). 


What can be served, to such a fine ‘ limb’ 
of old England, as Wales, by paltry, and non- 
sensical music competitions in every little 
town ? 

No doubt it makes for some sort of progress 
in music (and money-making!) but the 
unavoidable adjunct of bribery, I am con- 
vinced, is inseparable. It would be, to many 
of us who wish to see Wales advance in the 
line of big poets, a much more impressive 
thing to have half-a-dozen, less or more, big 
Festivals in Wales, to hold their position with 
such meetings as Leeds and Birmingham, not 
to be made up, in talent, entirely of Wales. 
The men will appear, under these conditions, 
to raise the tone of their country’s art, as 
the case has ever been. 

To speak truth, Wales knows nothing of 
orchestral music in the modern school, except 
what Cardiff may be able to give them every 
three years. Under the proper conditions of 
healthy competition, of no child-like nature, 
every form of the art would grow, until sucha 
grand thing as a Welsh ‘school’ of composers 
did actually exist. 

At present the only name that a musician 
can mention is Parry (not Sir Hubert), but it 
could hardly be said that this artist came 
to great heights, 


No! much bigger contemplations for Wales 
will have to take place before anything will 
accrue from these innumerable ‘ Eisteddfod’s.’ 
I have heard, and read, some notion of Mr. 
Harry Evans (I think) to bring these meetings 
to a more refined issue. Let us hope that 
some such project may be brought about. It 
has long been under the conditions existing 
to-day, and can one honestly say they have 
advanced? I mean, of course, in tone. 

I venture to say that the number of pilgrims 
to the glorious ‘ North’ and its enchantments 
would be tenfold if some such annual gather- 
ings were organized to appeal to a better and 
wider class of music-lovers. 

The smaller music teacher would, no doubt, 
be anything but agreeable to my suggestions, 
but it must be the survival of the fittest here 
as in all other walks of life. 

I live in strong hope that the day may be 
soon for Wales to throw out fresh pte He 
irons for far bigger game than they at present 
cater for. David Evans and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams proved this at the recent Cardiff 


meeting. 
& @¢ 
Notes of the Month. 


Madame Grieg desires the following to be 
widely known. Christiania, September 11th. 
‘ My most heartfelt thanks to all who honoured 
the memory of my husband and bestowed 
their sympathy upon me. (Signed) Nina 
Grieg.’—T he Standard. 

Mr. Ivan Caryll’s motor car was practically 
wrecked at Finchley Road, Hampstead, on 
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September 1oth, and the chauffeur, named 
Shiel, who was the only occupant of the 
vehicle, was seriously injured. 


The competition for the ‘Elkin’ Singing 
Scholarships, entitling the winners to one 
year’s free tuition under Mr. Charles Phillips, 
took place at the AZolian Hall on September 
24th and 25th, when the judges, Mrs. Helen 
Trust and Mr. Frederic Austin, awarded the 
scholarships to Norah Dwyer (Fulham) and 
William Morris (London). 


The death occurred, at Leicester, on Satur- 
day, of Mr. Henry Nicholson, the eminent 
flautist, at the age of 82. He took part in 
the first performance of ‘Elijah,’ was a 
member of the Handel Festival Orchestra, 
and a friend of all the best-known artists of 
the last 50 years. 


At the Cardiff Festival, Dr. Herbert 
Brewer, the Gloucester organist and con- 
ductor, directed the first performance of his 
new choral ballad, ‘Sir Patrick Spens.’ This 
fine old specimen of a folk tale is treated by 
the composer in decidedly dramatic fashion, 
and his music, just sufficiently Scottish to be 
characteristic of the place and_ period, is 
sincere and spontaneous. 


Extensive alterations have been made in 
the AZolian Hall. <A gallery has been placed 
at the lower end, which, with an extra row 
of stalls, has considerably increased the seat- 
ing accommodation. ‘The general appearance 
and comfort of the hall have been much 
improved by the new effective decorations in 
white and gold, and by the better temperature 
resulting from the new ventilating shafts. A 
successful violin recital was given by Mr. 
Arthur Argiewicz, a pupil of Herr Kreisler’s, 
and an artist whose playing combines technical 
ability and taste. 


Messrs. Stainer & Bell are doing a series 
of works edited by Sir Charles Stanford for 
the organ, and by Mr. Albert Fransella for the 
flute. 


Miss Muriel Cotton, who gave her first 
vocal recital at Bechstein Hall on September 
28th, has a good contralto voice, with some 
rich tones in the lower register. Her pro- 
gramme was arranged none too well. She 
was assisted by Miss Alberta Flahey, who 
played some violin solos in bright and taking 
style, and by Mr. Joseph Schofield, a promising 
‘cellist. 

Mr. John Harrison, the tenor singer, was 
married to Miss Capstick at Colne, Lancashire, 
of which town he is a native. The best 
man was Mr, Charles Knowles, the baritone. 








THE CREMONA. 


The English tenor, Basil Marlo, will sing on 
November the 2oth, in the Dixie Concert, when 
extraordinary effects will be heard on the 
staccato instruments. 

Mr. Marlo sings with sympathy, his whole 
soul seems subtly to blend with the music 
and words he utters, and to convey their mean- 
ing straight to the heart of his hearers. As 
an interpreter he should keep to the opera. 


A violoncello recital will be given on Octo- 
ber the 28th, by that fine ’celloist and fellow 
countryman, Arthur Broadley. His playing 
breathes of the Yorkshire moors from which 
he comes. Seats should be booked early. 
Madam Agnes Nicholls’ and Mr. Hamilton 
Harty’s names appear on the programme. 


a @& 


The Northern Counties 
Concert Direction. 


The advent of a new profession in a city 
like Newcastle-on-Tyne is certainly a matter 
of interest and importance to the musical 
world, and the coming of a real London New 
Bond Street Entertainment Agency in the 
shape of the Northern Counties Concert 
Direction and Entertainment Bureau _ will 
certainly be welcomed by all in the North 
who entertain and give concerts and balls, as 
well as by singers and musicians. Hosts and 
hostesses will now, no doubt, gladly avail 
themselves of the opportunity that now offers 
for the first time in Newcastle of securing all 
the best bands and artists the same as if they 
were in London. The manager of the bureau 
is Mr. Morgan, who for fifteen years has been 
the Director of the celebrated Herr Wurm’s 
Viennese White Band, and the offices are at 
7, Claremont Buildings, Eldon Place, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 
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Authenticity not Capable 
of Absolute Proof. 


[* a previous issue we dealt with this 
question, and a recent decision by the 

Hon. Mr. Justice Channell in the King’s 
Bench Court IV, was the basis of our article. 
Since then we have seen two short accounts 
of a few lines each, leaving the real questions 
untouched, and a long apparent account in 
‘Musical Canada,’ winding up with what 
seems to be some opinions of the writer on 
‘ The Cremona Society.’ 
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AUTHENTICITY NOT CAPABLE OF ABSOLUTE PROOF. 119 


The account in question is floridly inaccurate 
or has a tinge which might bias the 
uninformed one way or another, hence we wish 
to point out evident errors whether of exaggera- 
tion, or carelessness, or want of ‘proper 
information. We ourselves were present the 
whole three days, not two, during the progress 
of the case. 

In the first instance the court room was 
not filled, secondly the instruments were 
invoiced, but not guaranteed, although the 
defendant’s counsel stated that ‘he would not 
contend the point of whether an invoice was 
a guarantee,’ we would say though, that never 
in the violin world had an invoice been held 
to be a guarantee, but a guarantee could 
always be asked for if it was desired. Thirdly 
the account says ‘for the first instrument the 
price paid was £35, for the second £50.’ The 
price was £50 for the first, and £88 for the 
second. Fourthly the judge said the onus of 
proof was thrown upon the defendent by a 
very small amount of evidence, but that he 
did not believe the matter to be capable of 
proof, but only of belief, and hence the defence 
failed. Mr. Alfred Hill supplied the amount 
of evidence necessary, and we do not think 
that anyone will say his opinion is not worth 
having. Still opinion and belief are not 
proof, and are not infallible, and the verdict 
was on a point of law, not of authenticity, 
with the result that all the evidence of all the 
experts present or absent, went, or would go 
fornought in judgment. Fifthly,a great many 
instruments were not shown, only three, all pro- 
duced, we believe, by one firm, and not one 
of them was proved genuine any more than the 
ones in dispute. Sixthly, no witnesses were 
called to prove that Messrs. Hill & Sons did 
not understand the genuineness of ’cellos. 
Seventhly, Mr. John Beare, not Bear, was a 
witness, and not Mr. Arthur Beare. Eightly, 
the judge said that at one time he was much im- 
pressed with Mr. Horace Petherick’s evidence, 
but we think that the confliction of evidence 
and the fact that attacks on colleges, societies, 
etc., were read in court, which had never been 
proved true or correct, with the acknowledged 
ignorance of the judge in regard to the 
violin family, undoubtedly shook his lordship’s 
faith in the capability of any of the witnesses, 
either for the defence or the prosecution, being 
able to prove authenticity. Ninthly, it was 
proved positively that the Cappa or Techler 
had a loose label or piece of paper in it, but 
not that it was not labelled. How it came to 
be labelled, or when, was left unproven. In 
years which are past, we believe there was 
not a dealer who did not insert labels, 
manufactured for the purpose, some, such 


accurate copies as almost to defy detection: 
Tenthly, a certificate was produced giving the 
birth of a Cappa at Saluzzo, but it is curious 
again that we have not proof that these two 
Cappa’s are identical. A great point was also 
made about the spelling of Saluzzio. Is not 
the older form with an ‘i?’ and how is it all 
the old authorities and the great German 
authorities do not agree the date above, and 
give the spelling with an ‘i,’ sometimes with 
an ‘o’? Eleventhly, because a dealer isa 
frequenter of sales, that is no reason for him 
to be ready to buy, nor be requiring any one 
instrument; his stock, his means, and one 
hundred other reasons might sway him at the 
moment. We think again here that it was 
not Mr. F. W. Chanot the point was raised 
about in the trial. Twelfthly, because a 
gentleman is a prince or a_ shoeblack by 
profession, it does not mean that he is not an 
expert in botany or hieroglyphics, in fact, he 
may know more about these subjects than his 
real business, or as much (take for instance 
Edwards the Scotch naturalist), and experts 
may even be ruled by his opinion. All these 
things are beside the point, but what is more 
to the point is that Mr. Horace W. Petherick 
was one of the committee or judges at the 
exhibitions, and acting in conjunction with 
some of the acknowledged experts at the 
time, and they accepted his judgment and 
knowledge then. 


With the rest of the account we have 
nothing to do, as it is only an elaboration of 
the last mentioned, with the inclusion of the 
Cremona Society, which he is asserted to be 
the promoter of. As to this, since the trial, 
we have made a few inquiries, and find that 
‘The Cremona Society’ started under the 
patronage of H.R.H. the late Duke of 
Edinburgh, became somnolert and was revived. 
It passes very pleasant evenings with music 
and papers read on matters string and 
musical. In conclusion we must re-state two 
points :— 


(1) Because a man states his opinion on 
an article or its value, it does not follow that 
he is in any way called upon to support such 
opinion with his purse, whatever his means or 
requirements may be. Experts and geniuses 
are often more or less impecunious, certainly 
not millionaires. Opinions also are usually 
paid for. 


(2) Because a man attends an auction, or 
has sold an instrument which re-appears at an 
auction, it does not follow that he is in any way 
called upon to buy at that auction or support 
his sale, it is a case of means, demand and 


supply. 
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Kreisler, 


No doubt some members of the large 
audience which attended Mr. Fritz Kreisler’s 
violin recital in Queen’s Hall on Saturday, 
September 28th, enjoyed the player’s easy 
triumph over the technical difficulties of 
Paganini’s ‘Non piu mesta’ variations, and 
believed it to be, as it were, the last word in 
musical pyrotechnics. But to others the 
wonderfully beautiful rendering of Bach’s G 
minor Sonata from the set for violin alone, 
must have appealed in an especial manner, 
for though many to-day play the Bach notes, 
only a few endow them with the right spirit. 
On Mr. Kreisler, the Bach player, has fallen 
the mantle of Joachim. He shares the 
splendid sense of dignity and the purity 
of style so characteristic of his great pre- 
decessor, and for Kreisler, as for Joachim, 
Bach’s is indeed living music. There is a 
beautiful passage in the middle of the first 
movement from Goldmark’s Concerto in A 
minor, and the jovial and piquant Scherzando 
by Porpora, which Mr. Kreisler played with 
inimitable humour, and Moszkowski’s G minor 
ballade, were worth the hearing, although 
there is in the last, perhaps, a mixture of 
clap-trap and charm. The renderings were 
enhanced from the fact that Kreisler was 
trying a Stradivarius lent by Messrs. Hart 
& Son, and certainly the results, we should 
think, would speak strongly for its beauty of 
tone, which was appreciated in every part of 


the hall. 
Kubelik. 


Herr Kubelik has returned to London to 
undertake an extensive English autumn tour, 
giving recitals at Shrewsbury, Eastbourne, 
Chatham, Luton, Brighton, Tonbridge Wells, 
Bath, Cheltenham, Malvern, Cardiff, Reading, 
Hastings, Crystal Palace, Lincoln, Derby, 
York, Chester, Manchester, Swansea and 
Newport. 

The English tour will conclude on October 
29th, and on the following day Herr Kubelik 
sails for New York, where he will give the 
opening concert of an extensive American 
tour, consisting of over 112 concerts. Later 
he will tour Honolulu, Australia, Tasmania 
and New Zealand. 


Violinist in the Hopfields. 

In a village near Tonbridge, a violinist hop- 
picker gave classical recitals each night round 
the fire to his fellow hop-pickers. His identity 
he kept carefully wrapped in secrecy. 





Jean Gerardy. 

M. Jean Gerardy, the famous ‘cellist, was 
married on October the 8th to Miss Amelia 
McQuade, daughter of the late Mr. Harry 
McQuade, a wealthy Australian gentleman. 

The wedding took place at St. James’, 
Spanish Place, the best man was Mr. 
George Hart, the well-known violin expert, 
and the newly married pair left for Brussels 
on a brief honeymoon, M. Gerardy being 
engaged to play at the Queen’s Hall on the 


22nd inst. 
George Haddock. 


We regret to announce the passing, at the 
ripe age of 84 years, on September the 12th, 
of agreat English violinist, George Haddock, 
of Leeds. Born in the year 1823, he steadily 
came to the front, and his work in Yorkshire 
and the North, especially in Leeds and Brad- 
ford, will leave its impress for many years to 
come. He formed the Leeds College of 
Music, which is now strenuously extending 
the great work started by him, under the able 
management of two of his sons. It is needless 
to say that the success attained by the father 
will be, if it were possible, excelled by the 
loving care which reverence, tradition and 
success will give to the founder’s kith and 
kin. 

Leopold Auer and Mischa Elman. 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Rudolph M. 
Mayer, we are enabled to give a delightful 
and unique snap-shot (taken by him) of 
Mischa Elman with his master Leopold Auer. 
Mischa Elman is now in his eighteenth year 
and a great future lies before him. 


Miss Marie Hall’s Tour. 


Miss Marie Hall, the young violinist, arrived 
safely at Liverpool after a tour in the Colonies. 
Miss Hall gave sixty concerts in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Fiji Islands, 
and travelled over 30,000 miles in seven 


months. 
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A Mute Violin. 


By ALAIN NICHOLSON. 
W* give in our illustration a ‘Mute 


Violin.’ This instrument is designed 

to fill a distinct need. Travellers, 
holiday-makers, players in times of illness or 
in any place where the sound of practising 
disturbs work, rest, or another individual, or 
is, for that matter, by any circumstances pro- 
hibited, say, in a friend’s town or country house, 
an hotel, apartments or boarding house, there 











A MUTE VIOLIN. 
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LEOPOLD AUER and MISCHA ELMAN. 
(A Snapshot by ‘Rudolph M. Mayer.) 
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Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 
WS 


Violins, Violas, 





and Violoncellos. 


23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin. 








‘¢A remarkable utterance.” 
‘* The expression of a Soul.” 


‘ Mrs. Williams uses in hér Sonnets the Shakesperian 
form with the final couplet.” 


Songs and 
Sonnets, 


By 
Entonia R. Williams, 
Pictured by E. A. Cubitt. 


Second Edition, with additions. 


PRICE 3/6 NETT—POST FREE. 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








STILL OPEN. 





| AN 


EXTRAORDINARY 
OFFER. 























People get tired of making monthly 
payments for books long after the 
latter have worn out their welcome, 
if not themselves. The offer here 
made is one which completely re- 
verses schemes involving you in 
monthly payments. It is proposed 
instead to make YOU 





A Monthly Gift--- | 


- «eee of Literature 








for as long as you like—one year, 
three years, or for lifee You make 
one payment down (small or large, 
as you like), and receive in return 
at once books to more than the 
value. You will also be put on 
the list for receiving a monthly gift. 
The offer in fact is to send you a 
magazine every month for nothing. 
You are not asked to buy in the 
dark. Send first FOUR PENNY 
STAMPS to the Publisher, and he 
will send you the July issue of 
“THE OPEN ROAD” (64 pp. and 
cover), and a prospectus telling you 
all about the gift. The information 
can only be obtained direct. ws 











LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, 
11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 


— EC, — 
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BECHSTEIN HALL, 
MONDAY EVENING, Oct. 28th, at 8.30. 





ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
VIOLONCELLO RECITAL, 
Assisted by Madame AGNES NICHOLLS 
and Mr. HAMILTON HARTY. 


TickETs.—10/6, 5/-, and. 2/6. T. Arthur Russell, 
Concert Direction, 13, Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 





London, W. 
srecuuavs ‘ROMANCE’ 


PIANO and VIOLIN. PIANO and ’CELLO. 
‘Easy to play; with a pleasing melody, and one that the 
student will appreciate.’ 


PRICE 2/. NETT. 


CHARLES WOOLHOUSE, 174, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 





By Speciat AprointMeEntT TO H.R.H. Tae Duke or EpINBURGH. 
SPECIAL AWARD 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS. 
C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian Strings 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS, 





B. & M. 


(BARNES & MULLINS) 
Absolutely guarantee the following 
EXPENSIVE 
And 
GUARANTEED True and Tested 
Strings for the 


VIRTUOSO 


NOTHING BETTER TO BE HAD. 


S. d. 
Violin E (2re singe, 8 
Violin A - iiss 1 O 
Violin D o _- 1 O 
Violin G (gure silver ‘ad 3 0 


MADE IN ENGLAND. 


3, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD STREET, W. 





CARLO ANDREOLI, 


DEALER AND IMPORTER OF 


OLD ITALIAN STRINGED INSTRUMENTS, 
ALSO IMPORTER OF THE 
Finest Italian Harmonic Strings, 


130, WARDOUR STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Unrivalled Rough Roman Strings. 


Testimonial from Wilhelmj: “ Your Strings are the best in London. 
A, WILHELMS 





THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth). 
Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- 
MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 
16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 





The SANCTUARY PRESS 


. . UNDERTAKES .. 


++ FINE ART PRINTING 


Also the Production of TRADE BOOKLETS for Advertising purposes and 


gives advice on the best means to employ. 





A MUTE VIOLIN. 


by its aid can anyone practise hard without the 
claim of being heard in the next room. 

The tone, although being very soft, is remark- 
ably clear, there being no ‘ wolf’ notes. It is 
as useful for students and beginners as to any 
artiste, professional or amateur who may wish 
to practise quietly and gain technique with 
certainty. 

The dimensions of the mute violin corres- 
pond exactly with those of the finest old 
instruments or any full-sized instrument, viz., 
the length of the body 14 inches, length of 
stop from nut to bridge 13 inches, and it should 
be especially noted here that the weight is 
made to be that of an ordinary violin. The 
hand comes down for the fingering against the 
outer curve at the neck, and the curveat the end 
by the tailpiece is so arranged as to. rest the 
the chin or have any kind of chin-rest 
attached. 

One great advantage for travellers or 
holiday-takers is that it can be packed ina 
trunk or box with all one’s apparel, but a cork 
should be pushed under the finger-board and 
the bridge taken down, then it will travel 
quite safely for any distance, and practically 
not take up any room. 

The one I have illustrated, through the 
courtesy of Mr. Joseph Chanot, is made by 
him at No. 157, Wardour Street, W., and his 
name is a sufficient guarantee of the work- 
manship combined with his knowledge as an 
expert. 
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Music. 
There is a spirit hovering round us here— 


A spirit veiled and mystic—but yet clear, 
That cometh to my soul to strengthen me. 


She touches with soft hand my weary head, 

Her kisses kindle hopes methought were dead, 

And bring sweet dreams before my folded 
eyes. 

Fair visions, stately pageants rise and glow 

Before my inner sight, and soft, and low, 

Comes to my ear divinest harmonies. 


Like to a choir of angels when they sing, 
Waking the heart to vibrate as the string 
Of some rare lute touched by a master hand. 


Music! sweet music! wake my soul to bliss! 
Break life’s sad stillness, lay thy strength’ning 
kiss 
Upon my troubled heart, and sooth its pain | 
Until I rise on thy uplifting wings, 
To higher regions, where the whole world 
rings 
With purer, nobler strains of melody. 
E, A. HILL. 
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The Musical Prodigy. 


A Retrospect. 
By OLGA RACSTER. 


HO is there among us to-day that can 
resist the charms of the child virtuoso? 
Who is there among us that does not 
worship at the shrine of some youthful 
Napoleon in music with wonder? He has 
come ; he has conquered; and he has forced 
even the mature artist, at times, to look to his 
laurels. This alone, one might think, is a 
sufficient victory; yet he has contrived to 
accomplish something even greater, for the very 
brilliancy of his talent has thrown a pall over 
the memory of his excellent predecessors. 
Somehow we have fallen into a common error 
of looking upon the prodigy as a twentieth 
century phenomena, all our own; whereas 
there are decided indications (among others 
the following advertisement) that he comes to 
us by natural succession. Doubtless there 
are many who could trace the predecessors of 
our present-day prodigy into remote antiquity, 
and even produce pre-historic announcements 
of children who played concertos on their big 
toes with a resined dragon’s claw, and other 
statistics. But the advent of the motor car 
has done away with such a lot of things, 
including profundity in anything, and the 
ancients are now decidedly out of fashion, so 
we will content ourselves by beginning the 
illustration of our subject—i.e., that the prodigy 
is not only a thing of to-day—with the follow- 
ing advertisement taken from the ‘ London 
Gazette’ for the 26th November, 1694 :— 
‘ The consort of Musick in Charles Street, 
Covent Garden, will begin again next Thurs- 
day, with the addition of two new voices, one 
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a young gentlewoman of twelve years of age, the 
room being put in good condition, and there 
to continue this season.’ 

The advertising genius of the day, it may 
be observed, was keenly alive to the commer- 
cial advantages of a real live ‘ gentlewoman’ 
appearing on the concert platform,and boomed 
accordingly. What would he have said if 
confronted by the members of the aristocracy 
who so frequently grace the stage and plat- 
form to-day ? 

Our next advertisement is of a child three 
years younger, who was apparently an accom- 
plished instrumentalist. The announcement 


of her concert appears in the columns of the 
‘Public Advertiser’ for the year 1753 :— 


‘For THE Benerit oF Miss Davis 

(a child of nine years old), 
at the Great Room in Dean Street, Soho, on 
Monday, March 1gth, will be a concert of 
Musick, by the best performers, both vocal 
and instrumental. The first violin: Sig. 
Chabran. Miss will play a concerto of Mr. 
Handel's on the Harpsichord, and a solo on 
the German Flute. Tickets to be had at Mr. 
Davis's, at a Grocer’s opposite the Print-Shop 
in Bedford Court, near Covent Garden; and 
at the Concert Room, Soho, at Five Shillings 
each.’ 

How delightfully guileless is the announce- 
ment, ‘ Miss will play a concerto of Mr. Han- 
del’s’! For simplicity it would be hard to 
beat. 

On the 5th of April, 1758, we hear of 
another wunder-kind, who performed at a 
concert given in Mr. Hickford’s Great 
Rooms in Brewer Street, the concert hall 
par excellance of the day, which then stood on 
the present site of the Comedy Theatre in St. 
— Street. Mr. Hickford appears to 
vave been a fashionable dancing master in 
Queen Anne’s time, and did a good business 
in letting out his dancing room for concerts on 
off days. It eventually became greatly sought 
after for this purpose by artistes, and grew so 
important that the more dignified title of 
‘ Hickford’s Rooms’ was adopted. 

‘At Mr. Hickford’s Great Room, in Brewer 
Street, near Golden Square, on Wednesday, 
April 26, will be performed a concert of Vocal 
and Instrumental Musick. For the Benefit 
of Mr. Evans. . . . . A lesson on the 
Harpsichord by a. child eight years old; and 
several pieces on the harp by Mr. Evans. To 
begin exactly at seven o’clock.’ 

The late hour at which this concert opened 
doubtless necessitated lighting the hall with 
wax candles, according to the custom of the 
day. Asarule the fact was announced with 
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a great flourish. Six years after this concert, 
Master Mozart and his sister were brought to 
London, and after performing wonders before 
his Majesty King George I11, made their 
public début in London at the ‘Great Room,’ 
in Spring Street, on the 5th of June, 1764. 
The announcement of the interesting event 
runs as follows :— 

‘*, . . . A Grand Concert of Vocal and 
Instrumental Musick, for the Benefit of Miss 
Mozart of Eleven, and Master Mozart of Seven 
Years of Age, Prodigies of Nature; taking 
the Opportunity of representing to the Public 
the greatest Prodigy that Europe or that 
Human Nature has to boast of. Every Body 
will be astonished to hear a child of sucha 
tender Age playing the Harpsichord in such 
perfection. It surmounts all Fantastic and 
Imagination, and it is hard to express which is 
more astonishing, his Execution upon the 
Harpsichord, playing at Sight, or his own 
composition. His father brought him to 
England not doubting but that he will meet 
with Success in a Kingdom where his country- 
man, that late famous virtuoso, Handel, 
received during his life-time such particular 
Protection. Tickets at Half a Guinea each ; 
to be had of Mr. Mozart, at Mr. Couzin’s, 
Hair-Cutter, in Cecil Court, St. Martin’s 
Lane.’ 

These ‘ Prodigies of Nature’ remained in 
England for about two years, during which 
time little Wolfgang wrote his first symphony. 
Before leaving the country he visited—like all 
good foreigyners—our British Museum, and 
there wrote a four-part motet with English 
words, and presented it tothe Museum. This 
was Mozart’s only’ visit to London. 

The year 1744 furnishes us with the public 
appearances of two notable young artists—that 
of Miss Weichsel, who afterwards became 
the famous Mrs. Billington, and of Miss 
Storace, who received the unprecedented sum 
(at that time) of £500 for a season at the 
Imperial Theatre at Vienna, in 1784. The 
record of Miss Weichsel’s early public appear- 
ance is to be found in the ‘ Public Advertiser ’ 
for March 2, 1774 :— 

‘For THE BENEFIT oF Mrs. WEICHSEL, 
at the Theatre Royal, Hay-market, on Thurs- 
day, March 10, will be a concert of Vocal and 
Instrumental Music, by the Opera Band. In 
which her son, a child of six years of age, will 
play a concerto on the violin, and her daughter, 
a child of seven years of age, will play a con- 
certo on the pianoforte. Tickets to be had 
of Mrs. Weichsel, 22, Frith Street.’ 

Truly out of small beginnings come great 
endings. Before she had completed her 
eleventh year, the future Mrs. Billington had 
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composed and published two sets of pianoforte 
sonatas ; and, at the age of fourteen, she made 
her public début as a singer. With a vocalist 
who was a public favourite for her mother, 
and a father who was principal oboeist at the 
King’s Theatre, she speedily obtained an 
enviable position in the musical profession, 
and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
she was famous. Her contemporary, Miss 
Storace, of operatic fame, was the daughter 
of an eminent Italian double bass player— 
Stefano Storace—and made her first public 
bow a month earlier than Mrs. Billington. 
‘For THE BENEFIT oF MR. Evans. 
At the Theatre Royal, Hay-market, a concert 
of Vocal and Instrumental Music. The vocal 
parts by Signora Trasi and Miss Storace (a 
child eight years of age).’ 

It was exactly ten years after this concert 
that the most sensational artiste of his age— 
Paganini—was born in Genoa. No name in 
musical history, perhaps, conjures up more 
numerous ana fhan does that of the great 
virtuoso, and so frequently have these been 
published that any attempt to add to them is 
like whipping a dead horse. However, we 


cannot resist quoting the following advertise- 
ment of one of his childhood’s appearances, 
which has not attained any great publicity. 
Paganini made his début, it may be remem- 
bered, at the age of eight, when he played his 


own variations on the patriotic air, ‘ La Car- 
magnole,’ at Madame Albertinoth’s concert at 
the principal theatre inGenoa. The audience 
were roused to a tremendous degree of enthu- 
siasm, so that a benefit concert followed. Three 
years later Paganini had exhausted the tutorial 
reservoirs of his native town, and a consequent 
attempt to reach Rolla, in Parma, took place. 
Funds for the journey, however, were not 
forthcoming ; so, for the express purpose of 
supplying these, a concert was organized to 
take place in Genoa on the 25th July, 1795, 
and announced on the backs of the local play- 
bills in the following words :— 

‘ Nicollo Paganini, of Genoa, a boy already 
known to his country for his skill in handling 
the violin, having determined to study in 
Parma, to improve his talents, under the 
renowned Signor Rolla, but lacking the means 
to do so, has adopted this plan, and has taken 
courage to beg his compatriots to contribute 
towards this object, inviting them to come to 
this entertainment for his benefit.’ 

The receipts at this concert answered the 
requirements of the young artiste, who, in 
company with his stern parent, accordingly 
travelled to Parma, where the wonderful gifts 
of the future ‘wizard of the bow’ were further 
cultivated. 


Since his time many great names have 
glistened on the roll-call of violin virtuosi, yet 
there have been none greater, or more beloved, 
in England, than that of the master of the 
classical school, Dr. Joseph Joachim. His 
methods were far removed from those of his 
renowned predecessor, who died a.couple of 
years after the great Hungarian violinist had 
made his public début at the age of seven. 
Five years after this, Joachim was rapidly 
sowing the seeds of that grand reputation 
which was his until death. England, beside 
her admiration for the artiste, loved him for 
the man. He arrived in London at the age of 
thirteen years, armed with a letter from Dr. 
Mendelssohn to H. Klingemann, of the Hano- 
varian Embassy, in which the great composer 
—after extolling his gifts as an artiste—called 
him ‘a capital healthy, well brought-up and 
altogether good clever lad, full of intelligence, 
and very straightforward,’ and entreated his 
friend to look after him ‘in great London.’ 
But the Metropolis, according to her custom, 
insists that all her knights shall win their 
spurs, and the ‘clever lad’ had to make his 
first bow to an English public at Drury Lane 
Theatre, on the 28th March, 1844, wedged in 
between the first and second acts of the 
‘ Bohemian Girl.’ He played Ernst’s ‘ Fan- 
tasie’ on airs from Rossini’s ‘ Otello,’ and was 
advertised as ‘ the celebrated Hungarian boy,’ 
which title appearing beside that of ‘ The 
Bohemian Girl’ was an amusing coincidence 
he was never allowed to forget. But the spurs 
were won, and two months later Joachim 
appeared amid more suitable surroundings. 
This was at the Philharmonic Concert of May 
27, 1844, when the critics and musicians were 
so astounded at the marvellous steadiness and 
exquisite purity of intonation displayed by the 
young artiste. The programme of this 
memorable concert, which took place in the 
now obsolete Hanover Square Rooms, runs as 
follows :— 


‘PHILHARMONIC SociETy.—The Fifth Con- 
cert will take place this evening, when will be 
performed Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat; the 
Overture and a selection from Spohr’s ‘Faust’ ; 
the Overture and a selection from Dr. Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy’s ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream’; a song and chorus from Beethoven's 
‘ Fidelo’; the Hunting Chorus from Haydn’s 
‘Seasons’; and Beethoven’s Concerto-Violin, 
Herr Joachim. Vocal Performers: Miss 
Rainforth, Miss A. Williams, Mr. Manvers, 
Mr. Machin and Herr Standigi. ' Leader: 
Mr. Loder. Conductor: Dr. Mendelssohn. 
Single tickets, one guinea each; and double 
tickets, £1 10s.; to be had of Messrs. Cramer 
& Co., 201, Regent Street. 
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Our Note Book. 


Mr. Godfrey Holbech, and ten members of 
his band, on Sunday, August 25th, kindly 
went off in a steamer from Felixstowe to the 
Cork lightship, several miles out, to give the 
crew a concert. Owing to a smart breeze 
they had a rough passage, and though they 
found the heaving deck of the ‘float’ by no 
means so steady as their shore bandstand, 
they surmounted all difficulties, and gave the 
lightshipmen a capital programme. 

Besides his love for travel and sport, Lord 
Dunmore, who died suddenly on Tuesday, 
August 27th, possessed considerable ability 
asa musician. He and the late Duke of Edin- 
burgh often played together, both of them 
being accomplished violinists. 

A presentation has been made at Rogate, 
near Petersfield, to the organist of the Parish 
Church, Mr. George Marshall, whose record 
is one of peculiar interest., Mr. Marshall, 
who is now 77 years of age, first played the 
flute in the church orchestra more than 66 
years ago, when he had to stand upon a stool 
to play, and ever since that date he has played 
for his church. When the old orchestra was 
disbanded, a little over 50 years ago, anda 
barrel organ replaced it, he played it until, 
much later, a harmonium was put in the place 
of the barrel organ. Then he was installed as 
organist, and he has continued so until now, 
when a handsome organ has supplanted the 
earlier instrument. ‘The presentation took the 
form of a silver teapot filled with money. 


At Marienbad the King summoned the con- 
ductor of the band, Herr Schreyer, and 
expressed his appreciation of the performance. 
His Majesty inquired what the bandsmen did 
in the winter, when Marienbad was deserted. 
On hearing that Herr Schreyer himself visits 
the most important musical centres, such as 
Vienna and Leipsig, for professional purposes, 
the King said, ‘ Have you never been in Lon- 
don ?’ adding when Herr Schreyer said that 
he had not, ‘ You must come to London to see 
the ‘ Nibelungen Ring ’ and Dr. Richter, and 
also attend the Sunday concerts started by 
Henry Wood. His Majesty declared himself 
a warm admirer of Wagner’s music. 


Re a 
Tosti. 


*«¢] have many friends in Italy, and lam hop- 
ing to spend three or four weeks in that country 
before long, but my dwelling-place is in 
England. 

‘Il took out my naturalisation papers a 
year ago out of love tor the land which 
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received me, unknown and poor, thirty years 
ago, and which has been my home during 
that long period. 

‘In England I have done my life-work ; in 
England 1 have composed things which the 
public has been good enough to make success- 
ful; and in England I hope to go on living 
and working.’””—Daily Express. 


o @ 
Novelties at the 


Promenade Concerts. 
By F. K. 
‘The Mysterious Rose Garden,’ 
by Garnet Wolseley Cox. 


A suite, ‘The Mysterious Rose Garden,’ 
from the pen of the late Garnet Wolseley 
Cox, was heard for the first time on the 11th 
September. Inspired by one of Aubrey 
Beardsley’s pictures, the composer has written 
a charming work in four movements. ‘ Night- 
fall,’ which serves as the title of the first, is 
an imaginative little piece of tone painting, 
clear in design; that serenity and tranquillity 
which accompanies the close of day is beauti- 
fully suggested. For the second movement 
there is a march representing the entrance of 
elves, fauns and satyrs. In this, as well as in 
the third number (a dance of the rose fairies), 
the music is fascinating, and creates quite an 
open air atmosphere. The finale, a ‘ Dance 
of Bacchantes,’ takes the form of an elegantly 
written tarantella. An intimate knowledge 
of the orchestra is displayed in the scoring of 
the work, and there are many original effects. 
An ‘English Suite,’ 

by Havergal Brian. 

Up to the present, the most striking of this 
season’s British novelties certainly is Mr. 
Havergal Brian’s ‘English Suite,’ which 
received its first London performance on the 
12th September. It is a work of great 
originality, and the composer has a style quite 
his own. He has set out to express the 
emotions aroused by an English country fair, 
surely a subject that lends itself splendidly to 
musical treatment. Mr. Brian has achieved 
his object admirably. Perhaps here and there 
the music may be a little boisterous, and at 
times the frequent change of rhythm is rather 
monotonous, also the breathless lady episode 
in the last movement seems' hardly necessary. 
Nevertheless, this suite is a valuable contribu- 
tion to British music. The composer has 
scored his work well; the orchestration is 
always clear and well balanced, there are also 
many new and decidedly striking effects. 





Sale or Exchange. 


Trade advertisements ave inserted in this column 
on the distinct understanding that they ave marked 
‘Trade. Charges to— 

Our readers, 6d. for 24 words or less, and 1d. 
for every additional 3 words. 

The Trade, 6d. fov 12 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 2 words. 

Address, The Sanctuary Press, No 11, Cursitor 
Sireet, E.C. 


For Sale, an extremely fine example of Joseph 
Guarnerius' (filius Andrea) violins. This instrument 
is perfect in every respect, and is equal to the finest 
Strad. violin. Price {400only. The ideal instrument 
for an artiste. Fully guaranteed. Box 70. 


Price £27. Box 86. 
Fine toned Violin, soloinstrument. £21, or exchange 

for first-class typewriter. Box 13. 

Price £2. 


Viola by Gagliano, good tone. 


An old French Bow (violin). Box N. 


Violin of fine quality, labelled Joseph Guarnerius 
(possibly by a pupil of his, but might be genuine). 
£25. Box Y. 

Sandy & Forster's ‘History of the Violin,’ rst 
edition, 15/-, or exchange for a good viola bow. 
Box B. 


For SaLe.—Violin by Nicolas Lupot, Paris, £20; 
Sebastian Kioz, Mittenwald, £12; Old lItalian, £10, 
William Forster viola (full size), £15. Genuine 
bargains Approval. Box A 2. 





Professional Cards. 


We hope to make a special feature in our 
Advertisement Columns of Notices or Cards for 
Professionals, Masters and Teachers. 

Our vate is 6d. per 4 inch, single column, per 
issue. 


MR. BASIL MARLO, 
Voice Culture and the art of Singing, Ftalian Metbod, 
For Terms apply— 
Studio—60, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, w. 





‘We ask for a Trial.’ 





A SPECIALITY: 





BOOKBINDING 


FINE ART BINDING of every description. 


Repairs carefully made. 


All kinds of Binding undertaken. 


Every care taken. 





THE SANCTUARY PRESS, No. I1, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 





Be sure and subscribe, you thus obtain a complete’ 
set including No. 1. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


Please place my name on your list of Subscribers to 
‘The Cremona, for which I enclose Postal Order, Two 


Shillings and Sixpence, for the year 1907. 





Name... 2.0... 


Address 


To 
The Sanctuary Press, 


No. 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. 


Please fill up and return, 
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AN EXEPTIONAL OFFER 





EIGHTEEN 
BOOKLETS 


Containing the quint e of the world’s wisdom for 
One Shilling down and no further dues or pay- 
ments. This is specially offered to ‘ The Cremona’ readers. 
Orders must be sent direct. Such an exceptional offer 
does not permit of indirect dealings. You simply send 
a postal order for ONE SHILLING and you will receive 
in return 18 Booklets of. . 


THE PEOPLE’S CLASSICS, 


including Marcus Aurelius, Mazzini, Epictetus, Rousseau, 
Socrates, Browne, Mohammed, Shelley, Carlyle, Thoreau, 
Tolstoy, St. Augustine, Swift, Swedenborg, Bacon, 
Spinoza, Montaigne, Plato. 








This is no scheme for commi:ting you in the 
dark to weekly or monthly payments. One 


Shilling completes the purchase. —— 











o@- A Library for One Shilling. —@4§ 


This exceptional offer will probably not be made again 
to ‘The Cremona’ readers. Orders will be executed in 
the order of their arrival until the stock is exhausted. 
It is a case of ‘first come first served.’ Money received 
after stock is cleared will be immediately refunded. 


Orders to be sent direct to C. W. DANIEL, 11, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., mentioning 
* The Cremona.’ 





BUY THIS and you buy a LAUGH. 


‘ Humorous and amusing ; a good book for holiday 
reading.’ (Scotsman) 


‘The production of a 2oth Century A©sop of 
marked ability. The form is strictly traditional but 
the spirit is thoroughly modern, and in very many of 
the little stories the combination is so artistically 
effected as to be altogether charming.’ 

(Nottingham Guardian) 


FABLES 


AND 
THINGS FABULOUS 


By 
JOHN HYNDE COTTON. 


ONE SHILLING NETT. 0 
London: 


C. W. DANIEL, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





che Pixie Concert. . 


AT THE 


STEINWAY HALL, 


Lower Seymour St., W. 





ON eo 


Rovember the 20th next, 


AT 8 OF THE CLOCK. 


oH HF 


TENOR: BASIL MARLO 
SOLO HarRPistT: GEORGE MILES 


CONTRALTO: 
MissGWENDOLINE PHILLIPS 


An original demonstration on the 
Staccato (stringed) Instruments by 


THE DIXIE TEAM, “>> 


Leader Miss EVELYN CHRISTINE. 


Tickets should be booked Early. 





The following will be sent Post Free 
on receipt of Postal Order covering 
the order. 


We think that the works are little known and 
will be appreciated by all music lovers. 








The Story of the Oratorio. 
By Anniz W. Patterson, B.A., 


The Store of Wotation. 
By C. F. ABpy Wittiams, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


The Story of the Organ. 
F. Aspy WIL LiaMs, M.A., 


abe Storp of Chamber Music. 


By N. Ki_surn, Mus. Bac. 


The Story of the Violin. 
By Pau SToOEviING (Guildhall School). 


The Lea of the harp. 


NV. H. Grattan FLoop (Organist of Enniscorthy 
Cathedral). 


Tbe Story of Organ Music. 
y C. F. ABpy Wi vias, M.A., Mus. Bac. 


She Story of English Music, 1600=1900. 
3eing the Lectures given at the Music Loan 
Exhibition of the Worshipful Company 
of Musicians, London. 


The Story of Minstrelsyp. 


By EpMonstounE Duncan. 


ALL 3/6 NETT. 


Mus. Doc. 


Mus. Bac. 
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NOVELTIES AT THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Granville Bantock’s ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ 


On Thursday the 19th September, Mr. 
Wood introduced us to some invertibrate 
Eastern music, namely Mr. Granville 
Bantock’s symphonic poem ‘ Lalla Rookh.’ 
To commence with, it is rather difficult to 
understand why an Englishman should bother 
about writing Oriental music at all. 

‘Lalla Rookh’ has for its poetical basis 
Thomas Moore’s poem of the same name, 
and was composed about nine years ago. It 
opens with a flexuous theme, which is meant 
to represent the beautiful princess journeying 
to be married to the man who she has never 
seen. Following this is an episode illustrat- 
ing the bridal procession, and Oriental pomp 
is suggested with a handful of rather thread- 
bare effects. In the next section there is a 
series of cadenzas for the flute, oboe, clarinet 
and bassoon respectively, ill-describing the 
stories related by Feramony to make the 
journey less irksome, which they are meant 
toconvey. For the fourth movement we have 
an Oriental dance, rather dull and character- 
less. After some meandering, the composer 
at length arrives at that part of the poem 
where Feramony discloses himself as the 
princess’s affianced lover. This is described 
by a terrible display of bass. When this has 
subsided, the princess theme makes its appear- 
ance, and brings the work to a conclusion. 
Occasionally there is picturesque scoring, 
which shows what Mr. Bantock is really 
capable of. However, the work was well 
received, and there was great applause. 

The same evening Miss Elsie Horne was 
heard to advantage in Rachmaninoff’s second 
pianoforte concerto’in C minor. It should be 
pointed out, however, that Sapellnikoff was 
not the first to introduce this work to an 
English audience, for it had previously been 
played by Joseph Holbrooke at Bournemouth. 


Felix White’s ‘Shylock’ Overture. 


Judging from his overture ‘ Shylock,’ which 
was accorded a hearing on the 26th September, 
Mr. Felix White is a composer from whom 
much may be expected in the future. Besides 
being the first work from his pen to receive a 
public performance, this is also his first 
orchestral composition, and was written two 
years ago. The composer does not endeavour 
to describe any group of characters, or any 
particular scene in Shakespeare’s play, but he 
wishes to portray the soul-state of Shylock, 
and, asa contrast to this, the ideas embodied 
in Portia’s ‘ Mercy’ speech. 

Although there is nothing that strikes one 
as very original in this overture, here and 
there passages occur which show a certain 
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individuality, and there can be no doubt that 
Mr. White will ultimately develop a style of 
his own. At present his sympathies lean very 
much towards Richard Strauss and the 
modern German school. 

The work is admirably constructed, and the 
themes are well contrasted. That illustrating 
the ‘Mercy’ speech is really very beautiful, 
but much of it is not heard, for the music is 
always so complicated, that everything 
becomes almost indistinguishable. In the 
orchestration there are some very picturesque 
touches. On the whole, however, the work 
is very much overscored, and there is much 
that may look very well on paper, but it is 
absolutely lost in the orchestral tumult. 
Nevertheless, very few composers show so 
much strength in a first work as Mr. White 
does in this overture. Perhaps it may be 
heard again, when British works at these 
concerts receive a second performance.’ The 
work is dedicated to Mr. Wood and _ his 
orchestra in token of admiration. 

Earlier in the evening Mrs. Wood sang two 
trifles, with orchestral accompaniment by Iva 
Atkins. The D minor pianoforte concerto of 
Brahms was undertaken by Herr Willibald 
Richter, but the rendering was not particularly 
convincing. Following this, Mr. Robert 
Burnett sang Stanford’s ‘Songs of the Sea.’ 
These represent a certain school of composi- 
tion which has for years hindered the proper 
development of British music. 


“Tsabella,” by Frank Bridge. 


On October 4th, 1907, a new symphonic 
poem, ‘Isabella,’ by Frank Bridge, was 
performed for the first time. The work is 
based on the well-known poem by Keats, 
‘ Isabella, or the Pot of Basil,’ a version of an 
old Italian story used by Boccaccio. The 
four main subjects of the tone poem illustrate 
the horror of the love tragedy. The themes 
arrest attention by their individuality, their 
treatment and development by means of rich 
polyphony and contrapuntal devices. 


A New Concerto by Edward Isaacs. 


On October 3rd, 1907, a new Concerto in 


C sharp minor, by Edward Isaacs. The 
work has already been heard at Manchester, 
where the composer graduated in music, 
afterwards studying at Berlin, Leipzig, and 
Vienna. The concerto is in three movements, 
being based on themes which, in spite of a 
certain rhythmical sense, have no _ great 
distinction. In fact, both in its melodic and 
orchestral treatment, the music often comes 
perilously near the commonplace, with little 
individuality. 
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Tina Lerner. 
By ALAIN NICHOLSON. 


NE of our plates is of Tina Lerner, a 
young Russian girl of sixteen summers. 
She is a native of Odessa and received 
her first musical instruction there under Pabst. 
Later she studied at the Moscow Conserva- 
toire, then finishing with Godowsky. She is 
one of those technical geniuses which come 
into the world about once in a decade. It 
would be as difficult for her to keep from 
playing the piano, as it would for a bird to 
keep from flying. ‘Genius comes into the 
world, knowing what taleat has to find out.’ 
A higher compliment than the fact that on 
hearing her play the Chopin Study in thirds 
she has been taken for Godowsky himself, 
cannot be paid her. She has appeared ona 
tour of the famous violinist, Kubelik, at whose 
farewell concert on October the 1oth we had 
an opportunity of hearing her play. 

On October the roth, at the Queen’s Hall, 
Kubelik returned, but for the only recital in 
London, although Great Britain will see much 
of him on tour. It is superfluous to wish him 
success, for there is magic in his name and 
witchcraft in his bow. And yet the spell he 
casts is not that of deep thoughts and wonder- 
ful analytical power, but the fascination of 
ease and fluency of technique, grace of style, 
and beauty of tone—all that charms and fills 
one with wonderment. Kubelik is the 
Raphael of the fiddle. There are beautiful, 
not powerful, thoughts expressed with con- 
summate craftsmanship, the dignity of genius. 
It was Kubelik and not the composition that 
charmed the audience. However, one thing 
was not lost upon the expert, and that was 
the new and enhanced view he gave of 
Sinding’s Concerto in A major. A work that 
was dull under the composer’s directorship, 
became inspired and effective under the magic 
of the Bohemian violinist’s bow. 

Miss Erna Mueller sang, and in Wolf's 
beautiful song, ‘ Verborgenheit,’ was heard at 
what we think must be her best. 

When all is said and done, we must admit 
that Miss Tina Lerner’s playing was perhaps, 
in its way, the finest of the afternoon. She 
received an ovation every whit as great as 
the ‘wizard of the bow,’ and rightly so, for 
her playing is something that has not been 
touched for many moons. Enwrapt in the 


theme, the story she had to tell, her soul 
flowed out through the music she interpreted. 
No affectation, no mannerism to spoil her 
great gift, she played as one inspired. 


Our Music Folio. 


Under this heading occasional reviews of Music 
will appear. 


‘Little Miss Vanity’ (song), words by 
Florence Hoare, music by Joseph L. 
Roeckel. Price 2/- nett. One of the most 
charming and original of songs that a singer 
could wish for. We do not think one quite 
like ‘ Little Miss Vanity’ has ever appeared 
before. The words are so taking that we 
append them, and the music suits them 
exactly. ‘The voice compass is No. 1 in G, D 
to E, and No. 2 in B flat, F to G. 


Down to the water clear and cool, 
Little Miss Vanity bent, 
She saw her face in the laughing pool, 
As the ripples came and went, 
Dimpled, smiling and sweet was she, 
Fair as a pretty maid can be ; 
‘‘Oh"’ (deprecatingly) said the man with the grave, 
deep look, 
‘‘ Oh,” said the man with the dry old book, 
“Vanity! "’ ** Vanity !"’ 
Down by the river’s hawthorn glade, 
Another one chanced to roam, 
Quite a different sort of maid, 
Steady and stay-at-home, 
Neat was her dress, severely plain, 
She was a maid who was not vain, 
‘*Good !'’ (approvingly) said the man with the grave, 
deep look, 
‘* Good ! "’ said the man with the dry old book, 
(Aside) But he did not look again. 


The climax is reached in the last verse, 
for which we may refer our readers to the 
song itself. It should be one of the songs of 
the year, and for years to come. 


‘Inspiration’ (Morceau Religieux), Piano- 
forte Solo, by Giacomo Marchisio, opus 451, 
No. 2. Sweet and appealing, as the title might 
lead one to think. Written in the key of G, 
it commences largo, then follows a_ short 
andantino cantabile in D, a return to G, and a 
little elaboration of tempo primo, finally followed 
by a short passage played larghetto non troppo 
brings the morceau toaclose. It is moderately 
difficult for the pianoforte. There are also 
various arrangements for other instruments 
(in each case by the composer), and each 
arrangement may be procured for 2/- nett as 
follows:—No. 1. Pianoforte solo. No. 2. 
Violin and pianoforte accompaniment (with 
2nd violin obligato, ’cello and harmonium parts 
ad. lib.) No. 3. ’Cello and pianoforte accom- 
paniment (with violin obligato and harmonium 
parts ad. lib.) No.4. Cornet solo with piano- 
forte accompaniment (violin obligato and 
harmonium parts ad. lib.) No. 5. Small 
orchestra (wood and strings) with harp and 
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harmonium ad. lib. Pianoforte accompani- 
ment gd. nett. Separate parts 3d. nett. 

All the foregoing published by Ascherberg, 
Hopwood & Crew, Ltd., 16, Mortimer Street, 
W. 

We have a choice and original ‘ Berceuse’ 
before us for violin and pianoforte, by J. H. 
Moore, in four sharps and three-quarter time. 
The accompaniment is flowing and fairly 
simple, a graceful companion to the sweet 
violin part. It is moderately difficult for the 
solo instrument, and once reaches the fifth 
position. The last bar but two contains top 
E, written 8va. Price 2/- nett. 

This ‘‘ Berceuse” is No. 12 on the list of 
J. H. Moore’s pianoforte works. 

‘ Allegro Appassionata,’ for cello and piano, 
by J. H. Moore. A piece very suited to the 
cello, and full of feeling and vigour. It is in 
the key of C, though with a fair amount of 
chromatic changes, and though principally 
written in the bass clef, the ’cello clef is con- 
stantly introduced. It is moderately difficult 
for both’ cello and piano (accompaniment). 
The price is 2/- nett, and the number is 17 on 
the list of J. H. Moore’s pianoforte works. 
Mr. Moore, we understand, is a master at the 
Charterhouse. 

Published by Stainer & Bell, 28, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street, W. 

‘Valsette’ (en Ré), for piano, by 
Durand. Price 3/-. Bright and pretty, and 
not very difficult. A little piece to sparkle in 
the salon, or cheer the hour of twilight. 

‘Au Pays Bleu,’ for piano, by F. Gillet. 
This favourite composer presents us with 
something to engage both mind and fingers. 
We think it is sure to find favour among 
pianists. Itis moderately difficult. Price 3/-. 

‘Spring Song,’ by Carl Volti, for violin and 
piano. A delightful solo for the violin, and 
enough in it to satisfy the student. Thereisa 
fairly long passage which comes out richly on 
the G string, there are also some octaves and 
double stopping, but the fifth position is the 
highest reached. The accompaniment is pleas- 
ing, and not difficult. Price 4/-,and No. 23 
‘Modern Violin Music.’ 

‘ Poéme de Printemps,’ for piano, by Henry 
E. Geehl, op 11. A most attractive little 
piece, but difficult, owing to its being syncopated 
and chromatic. The player who does not 
mind either will find a ‘gem.’ Price 4/-. 
‘ Poéme de Printemps’ is certainly a favourite, 
and we find it is arranged for violin and 
piano. Price 4/-. Also for the orchestra or 
organ. 

The foregoing music is published by Edwin 
Ashdown, Ltd., Hanover Square, W, 
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Three songs published by Ricordi will 
doubtless meet with much favour. The first, 
‘Love’s Way,’ by Tosti (2/- nett), is exceed- 
ingly pretty and not difficult. ‘1 come to 
you,’ by Noel Johnson (also 2/- nett), is 
altogether charming, and less difficult than 
many of this composer’s songs, and ‘ The 
Morrow,’ by Bernard Elliott (1/6 nett), is a 
pretty easy little song. 

The song of the ‘Lotus Lily’ needs no 
other recommendation than that it is set to 
music by Amy Woodforde Finden, the gifted 
composer of four Indian love lyrics, and two 
little songs (1) ‘ When I am dead, my dearest,’ 
and (2) ‘There’s dew for the flow’ret,’ by 
May Windsor, are very attractive. The same 
can be said of ‘ From o’er the ling,’ by Evelyn 
Eardley Howard. ‘ Bridget,’ a little Irish 
song by Daisy McGeoch, and ‘ Wouldn’t you,’ 
by Kennedy Russell, are rather fascinating. 
The vocal duet, ‘Sing we and chant it,’ by 
Ernest Newton, is good. All the above 
published by Leonard & Co., 311, Oxford 
Street, W. 

‘ Loyalty,’ by Noel Johnson, is a song worth 
singing, as well as the ‘ Rose Garden,’ by A. 
von Ahn Carse. The latter is not easy, but 
very pretty and tuneful. ‘I loved a rose,’ by 
Edgardo Levi, is a song of distinct merit. 
These three published by Edwin Ashdown, 
Hanover Square. 

Delightfully bright and vivacious is‘ Capric- 
cio Finale,’ by Carl Bohm. This is No. 6 
from this composer’s ‘ Six Morceaux de Salon 
pour Violon et Piano.’ It is in the rst and 
3rd _ positions. Quite a study for brilliance, 
and agility of the fingers; will be a pleasure 
to many a violinist. Each of the ‘ Morceaux’ 
is 1/6 net. 

‘Veille Chanson,’ for ‘cello and piano, by 
Joseph Hollman. Very pretty, moderately 
easy, and written mainly in the ‘cello clef. 
Price 2/- net. 

‘Cantiléne,’ for ‘cello and piano, by Arthur 
Hervey. A taking piece, moderately difficult 
for ’cello, in which the three clefs are used. 
Price 1/6 net. 

‘Five little pieces’ for the pianoforte, by 
Joseph Holbrooke. 1/- nett. In Leonard & 
Co’s ‘Albums of Pianoforte Music,’ No. 32. 
These are five simple but truly delightful 
little pieces for young pianists. There is 
pathos, vigour, and dainty liveliness displayed 
in the variety, and no troublesome difficulties 
whatever to repulse the young player. No. I, 
‘A pleading child’; No. II, ‘A wilful child’ ; 
No. III, ‘Danse Suave’; No. IV, ‘Petite 
Mazourke’; No. V, ‘Danse _ Rustique.’ 
Published at No. 311, Oxford Street, W. 
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We have received Nos. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, of 
‘Rhapsodie Etudes,’ for piano, by Joseph 
Holbrooke. ‘This series forms a very agree- 
able and varied ‘library’ for the thoroughly 
advanced pianist or artist. The writing is 
clever, brilliant, attractive. The ‘Etudes’ are 
as follows: No. 6, ‘ Nocturne Soir’; No. 7, 
‘Toccata’; No.8,‘ Fantoches’; No.9, * Valse 
Fantaisie’; No. 10, ‘Novellette.’ Each of the 
‘ Rhapsodie Etudes’ is 2/- nett, and published 
by J. H. Larway, 14, Wells Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 

From the same publisher comes also a song 
entitled, ‘1 came at.morn,’ words adapted by 
EK. F. Jacques, music by Joseph Holbrooke. 
Two verses give the mirror of the seasons, 
and their respective emotions, in a charming 
and complete way. The accompaniment is 
fairly similar throughout, flowingly — har- 
monious and satisfying, and very suited to 
the words. The song may be obtained in 
three compasses—No. 1 in A flat, C to F; 
No. 2 in B flat, D toG; No. 3 in C, Eto A. 
Price 2/- nett. 

‘ Ripping!’ 
forte, by Gabriel Fervan. 


Quick March for the Piano- 

A bright, easy and 
stirring march, in $ and 2 time. Price 2/- 
nett. Also for full orchestra, 1/6 nett, or 
septett, 1/- nett. 

‘Valse Eclatante,’ for the piano, by Ch. 
Graziani-Walter, A pleasing, graceful valse, 
price 2/- nett. Also for full orchestra, 1/6 
nett, septett, 1/- nett. 

‘My Darling Waltz’ (for piano). Arranged 
by Theo. Wendt, on melodies by Herbert E. 
Haines, from the immensely successful musical 
play. Very taking, and will please as a 
reminiscence; easy for the piano. Price 2/- 
nett. Full orchestra, 1/6 nett, septett, 1/- nett. 
The three foregoing are published by Ascher- 

berg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd., 16, Mortimer 

Street, Regent Street, W. 

The same publishers (Ascherberg, Hop- 
wood & Crew) have produced an agreeable 
Tschaikowsky album, which must find favour 
with violinists; very clearly printed, and at 
the moderate price of one shilling nett, 
entitled, ‘ Tschaikowsky: six transcriptions 
for violin and piano,’ by ). E. Newell. The 
album contains:—1, Chanson Triste; 2, 
Humoreske; 3, Chant Sans Paroles; 4, 
Danse Russe Trépak; 5, Valse de Fleurs; 
6, Serenade Espagnol. 


On October 23rd, Mr. F. C. Nicholes, the 
pianist, is giving a concert at the Town Court 
Room, Bold Street, Liverpool, John 
Lawson being the violinist. 


THE CREMONA. 


Heluo Librorum. 


Under this heading we give some notes of books 
velating to music, with approximate prices. 


Mozart (W. A.) Life, by Otto Jahn, trans- 
lated from the German by P. D. Townshend, with 
Preface by G. Grove ; 3 portraits, 1st ed., 3 vols., 
8vo, orig. cloth. London, 1882. 26s. 


Parry (J.) British Minstrel (1 he), consist- 
ing of Favourite Songs, Duets, and Glees, 
adapted for the Voice, Flute or Violin; post 
8vo, with music, linen bds., uncut, 1830. 

7s. 6d. 

Parry (J.) Musical Terms—Manual of ; 12 
plates of humourous sketches, oblong 4to, 
cloth (1840). 5s. 

Psalms. The Whole-Booke of, with their 
Wonted Tunes as they are sung in Churches, 
composed into foure parts: Compiled by 10 
sondry Authors. Imprinted at London, by 
Thomas Est, the assigne of William Byrd: 
dwelling in Aldersgate streete at the signe of 
the Black Horse, and are there to be sold, 
1594. Sm. 8vo, title within woodcut border. 
Coat of arms verso, and on last page. With 
the Music, morocco extra, g.e £7 10s. 

Playford (J.) The Whole ‘Book of Psalms, 
with all the Ancient and Proper Tunes, etc., com- 
posed in Three Parts, Cantus, Medius, and 
Bassus; front., 8vo, h. calf. London, 1715. 

gs. 6d. 

Pothier (J.) Les Melodies Gregoriennes d’apres 
la Tradition ; engravings of ancient music, sm. 
4to, orig. cloth, 1880. 12s. 6d. 


Riano (Juan F.) Critical and Bibliographical 
Notes on Early Spanish Music ; numerous illus- 
trations, roy. 8vo, h. morocco, uncut. Lon- 


don, 1887. 16s. 6d. 
® 9 


Our Letter Box. 


East GRINSTEAD. 
Sir, Oct. 3rd, 1907. 

In your issue of January, 1907, I notice that you 
quote someone as stating that St. James’s Hall, now 
demolished, was a good hall acoustically. This is 
incorrect. It is only good from the player’s point of 
view, because easy to performin. But it was deceptive 
even then, because a performer imagined he was doing 
better than he was in reality. 

I was a frequenter for years of this hall, and have 
sat in a great variety of seats init. My experience 
showed that the best seats were the cheapest in the 
front row of the gallery (where the air was appalingly 
bad) and that the worst were the stalls. If it will 
interest you, perhaps you might like a series of letters 
giving the reasons for these acoustic phenomena. 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c., 
PuILip A. ROBSON, A.R.1.B.A, 
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HIGHEST AWARDS, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. 
Sole Prize Medal, Paris, 1878: Gold Medal, London, 1885; Gold Medal, Liverpool, 1886 
FOR VIOLIN MAKING. 


JOSEPH CHANOT, 


Violin, Violoncello and Bow Maker, Restorer and Expert. — 


TESTED STRINGS A SPECIALITY. 


LIST ON APPLICATION. 








A Large Collection: of Old Instruments and Bows. by the Best Makers © 
always on Sale. 
Opinions given as to the Maker and Value of Old Instruments for a Moderate Fee. 
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Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., | 
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% diet 8 BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. © 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 





_ TERMS—Ten per, cent. on the price realized, 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 


Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promptly. 
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